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“* She sat in his seat before the organ”—>p. 2. 


JOHN HESKETH’S CHARGE. 


BY ALTON CLYDE, AUTHOR OF “UNDER FOOT,” ETC. ETC. 
——. 
Cuarrer I.—THE Oraan Lesson. 
T was a primitive little church—grey, old, and | long, peaceful rest of tired sleepers after the heat and 
weather-stained, with a cluster of time-worn | burden of life’s busy working day. There was always 
gravestones gathered within its shadow, whispering | a tranquil Sabbath stillness breathing there, but it 
solemn thoughts of passively folded hands, and the | was more apparent on that June evening, when the 
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sunset was lying, warm and golden, across the church 
porch, painting richer dyes of colour on the one 
window of stained glass, and shimmering down into 
the chancel like drops of golden rain. The church 
door was open, and the notes of the organ were 
swelling out solemn and sweet. It was not a practice 
night for the choir, but Mr. Ashton, the organist, 
had gone up to give his young daughter her accus- 
tomed lesson. At the suggestion of the kind old 
rector, who had remarked his failing health, he was 
training her to take his place during any temporary 
absence. 

She sat in his seat before the organ, and he stood 
by directing, his pale, scholarly face bent forward, 
and the light falling on it. Beside being organist, 
Mr. Ashton was also master of the village school, 
He was a grave, thoughtful man, looking older than 
his years, with a high brow, a mouth sensitive as a 
woman’s, and long delicate hands, that told more of 
refinement than strength, His daughter was a 
softened likeness of himself—a small, graceful figure, 
that never seemed in any one’s way, and a face fresh 
and sweet as a shy wood violet just opening to the 
sun. She had large tender grey eyes, to which the 
long, dusky fringes gave depths of shadow, and her 
hair—a warm, mellow brown—showed sunny ripples 
where it caught the light; she wore it in careless, 
childish fashion, curled about her neck. In truth 
there was not, on that June evening, a fairer sight 
for eyes to rest on than Eva Ashton, the only child 
of the village organist and schoolmaster. 

As the lesson went on, it could be seen how eager 
the pupil was to win the approval of her teacher, 
knowing how much was required to satisfy his critical 
ear. It could also be seen that she loved music for its 
own sake, and had thrown her whole soul into the 
grand old anthem which she was making such effort 
to master. 

As she finished, her father laid his hand gently on 
her head, saying, “That was done well, Eva, and Iam 
pleased with my pupil.” 

She smiled. “I am glad, if only for the sake of 
doing some credit to your teaching, dear father; you 
have taken so much trouble with me.” 

“For which I am more than rewarded by your 
progress, Eva; and now it needs only a little more 
study and patient work to fit you to take my place if 
I should be ill.” 

Here his voice shook a little, but noticing a change 
in his daughter’s face, he added, in a lighter tone, 
“Or absent from any other cause—for I might be 
inclined to take a holiday—I feel sure that our 
good rector will be satisfied with you; but come, 
Eva, we must not be idle, the light will be going 
from us, and I want you to play another anthem 
before I release you.” 

He put the music before her as he spoke, and 
again her small fair hands stole over the keys, but 
the brightness had gone from her face—it was as 


though a sudden shadow had fallen on her heart, 
giving form to a vague fear which had sometimes 
crossed it when she saw her father looking paler 
than usual. Yet she had no suspicion of the trnth 
which he had already realised and lovingly disguised 
in his anxiety to spare her pain; but he knew lui 
his strength was slowly ebbing away with the bright 
summer days, and that there was stronger life even 
in his father, the old man with his fourscore years, 
How could he tell her? Their years of companion- 
ship had bound them so closely, he and the mother- 
less girl, who had been his one ewe lamb. How 
could he prepare her and expect her to be strong 
where he knew himself to be so weak ? 

It was during the playing of the last anthem, while 
the organist and his daughter were mute with that 
shadow of unspoken sorrow between them, that two 
young men crossed the church porch, and, reverently 
taking off their hats, stood looking in at the open 
door. They remained some minutes listening, each 
in his own way impressed and influenced by the 
music. 

At last the slighter and younger of the two took 
his companion’s arm and drew him outside, whisper- 
ing, “I thought it sounded like Eva’s playing; she 
will be coming out soon. I am glad we came 
round,” 

And the speaker glanced at a carefully-arranged 
bouquet of choice hothouse flowers which he held in 
his hand. His friend followed the direction of the 
glance, saying, “ You have brought these flowers for 
Eva ?” 

“Yes; I bribed our old gardener to gather and 
arrange them. I heard her say the other day that 
she was fond of flowers, and these are worth having.” 

“Yes, Ned, they are beautiful, and she is sure to 
be pleased.” 

Something in the speaker’s tone made the owner 
of the flowers give him a quick look; but Edward 
Arden was not a skilled student of faces, so the 
investigation gained him nothing. After a few 
seconds he was asked abruptly, “ When do you intend 
to make your offering, Ned ?” 

«* Just now, when she comes out of church, by which 
means I hope to secure a walk with her through the 
lane. But, hallo, old fellow! your eyes look as 
though you were making fun of me. What do you 
mean by it, John Hesketh ?” 

Thus challenged, his friend gave him a quiet smile 
as he replied, “I mean nothing, Ned; only I was 
just wondering whether you would expect me to 
transfer my company to Mr. Ashton during our walk 
back.” 

Another quick look from Edward, as though he 
suspected the words had some double meaning; but 
if they had, it was too finely veiled to be perceptible 
to him. ; 

He answered lightly, “‘ That will be as you please, 





John ; but you and the schoolmaster always get on 
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go well together, and find such a lot to say to each ; He had also become known to Mr. Ashton at that 


other, that it seems only natural for you to fall 
to him. You.are at home in all his learned talk, 
while I always feel afraid of slipping out of my 
depth.” 

“Nonsense, Ned, that is either underrating your- 
self, or showing how you have wasted your——’ 

He was interrupted. 

*“ Come, Hesketh, no lectures; I’m too happy just 


now. Let us enjoy the passing hour.” 


As might be gathered from their words, there was | 


a difference between the young men, marked as the 
contrast in their personal appearance and manners. 
Edward Arden was tall and slight. Most feminine 
critics would have called him handsome; his fair 
Saxon face made up by smoothness and regularity 
what was wanting in power and thought. He had a 
mobile mouth and laughing blue eyes, with shifting 
gleams of humour in them, and an expression that 
mirrored a light nature sparkling on the surface, but 
without any deep roots. The only son of an inde- 
pendent gentleman, his lot in life had been cast for 
him without the necessity for exertions, which, in his 
case, might have acted as a wholesome corrective to 
many faults of character. As the spoiled darling of 
an over-indulgent mother, there had been much to 
educate in him a capacity for avoiding the doing of 
all unpleasant things as regarded himself, and also 
to develop the germs of a selfishness, which as yet 
had only taken the form of pleasant exactions upon 
others. 

The most salutary influence acting upon him was 
the friendship of John Hesketh, upon whom he un- 
consciously leaned. The difference in their ages was 
not more than two or three years, but John looked 
older. Life had been a hard battle for him to fight 
single-handed; it was that stern discipline which 
had forced his character into early maturity, and 
given his dark face such a grave cast of thought, he 


carried about him traces of the struggle. Broad- 


shouldered, sinewy, and strong, in comparison with | 


Edward Arden, he gained nothing in point of per- 
sonal attractions, except to those who had sympathy 
with power and force; for there was about him a 
certain ruggedness likely to repel a stranger. 
face was one that grew into appreciation little by 
little, like a picture studied in new lights. He 
had singularly fine eyes, but they did not attract at 
first sight ; and it took time to discover the peculiar 
charm which his rare smile gave to h‘s over-large 
but resolute mouth. 

At the time of the opening of our story, John was 
employed as an engineer in the neighbouring town, 
where he was known and respected as a skilled 
master of his craft. 
the notice of Edward’s father, who had always taken 


His | 


Chance had introduced him to | 


time, when he was only a poor errand-boy, strug- 
| gling with the necessities of his hard, narrow lot. 
The schoolmaster’s simple heart was touched by the 
thought of the eager, unlettered student picking 
up surreptitious crumbs of knowledge by spelling 
over stray volumes at street book-stalls, and he had 
taken upon himself the task of feeding the hungry 
mind. In his hands the work of education went on 
until John had learned all that the noble-minded 
scholar was able to teach. 

The young men were quietly pacing the church- 
yard path; both had fallen into a reverie, but Arden’s 
restless spirit did not suffer it to continue long. He 
disliked such mental exercises; they did not agree 
with his light mood, from which thought 
thrown off quickly as a passing breath from the 
polished surface of a mirror. They had stopped at 
| the gate, when the notes of the organ suddenly 
| ceased, and after a few minutes a tall lad came out 

(one of Mr. Ashton’s scholars, who did duty at the 

bellows), then they knew that the playing was over. 
| The lad gave them a pleased grin of recognition, and 
| touched his sleek hair by way of obeisance to, young 
| Mr. Arden. Eager Edward would have turned back 
| and waited for the organist and his daughter on the 
steps, but undemonstrative John Hesketh stood still. 
| He loved and revered his old teacher, and counted a 
| meeting with him one of his rare pleasures, 
| But Eva; what had he to do with watching for 

her? He was not sure that she would even care to 
| see him, for he was not used to female society; and 
| in her presence, above all others, he always felt 
| awkward. Edward had no such fear; his face was 
bright with anticipation, and he smiled complacently 
jas he glanced at his freshly-culled flowers, and 
| thought of the pleasure they would give. John read 
| it all, and his heart ached with a strange dull pain 
| that was new, like the feelings that were moving 
| him, as he turned his face to the gate, and gazed 
down the lane with a set, steady look that seemed 
| to exclude everything else. Perhaps he was gazing 
| inward upon his own life, the bleak, shaded by-path 
| where so little sunlight came. So the friends stood 
and waited. 


was 





CHAPTER II. 
AT THE DOOR OF THE VILLAGE INN. 
“THe Grapes,” kept by Matthew Grimes, was a 
picturesque country inn, standing on the high road 
at the commencement of the village. A cheery-look- 
ing old house, with quaint gables full of nooks, where 
swallows built their nests, and diamond-paned win- 
dows, half-covered with verdant creepers, and glisten- 
| ing in the sunshine. In front was a patch of green- 
sward, with a wide-spreading elm-tree, under which 











a kindly interest in the lonely, friendless lad, who | 
had been cast upon his own resources at an age | was a stone bench, where knots of politicians—the 
when other boys are safe within the shelter of home. | forefathers of the village—had often sat in their 
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time, and disposed of the affairs of the nation to their 
yntire satisfaction. 

The inn had been a place of some importance in 
the old coach days ; since then, it had passed through 
reverses, but the house had not lost its comfortable, 
well-to-do look. 

At the same time that the organist was preparing 
to leave the church, Matthew Grimes stood at his 
door watching, with evident interest and enjoyment, 
a game that was going on among a throng of merry 
boys almost in front of the inn. He entered into 
their proceedings with as keen a relish as any of the 
players; for if there was any truth in the translation 
of a look, he was at heart as much a boy as any one 
of the noisy, shouting crowd, and was at that moment 
secretly longing to lay down his dignity as landlord 
of “ The Grapes,” and take his place as one among 
the rest. His attention was so preoccupied that he 
was not aware of the approach of a stranger until a 
voice roused him, 

“Good evening, sir.” 

Thus unexpectedly accosted, Matthew Grimes 
wheeled round and confronted the speaker, who was 
completely unknown to him. He was a short, thick- 
set man, respectably but plainly dressed in a suit of 
dark-grey tweed. He had deep-set eyes, hair be- 
ginning to turn grey, and one of those neutral kind 
of faces difficult to read, whose expression might 
either be the index of thorough simplicity, or the 
practised disguise of intelligence and cunning. 

Honest Matthew did not feel himself attracted 
towards the stranger. His eyes made a tour of 
inspection that took in everything, from the toe of 
his boot to the brim of his hat, but nothing came of 
the investigation, for he was not expert in judging 
people by their appearance; that skill belonged to 
his wife Phoebe, whose penetration and wisdom he 
held in the most profound veneration. 

On the stranger’s side the scrutiny was returned 
in a manner that proved highly distasteful to Matthew 
Grimes, and his tone betrayed it, as he asked— 

“ What is it you require, sir? if it’s refreshment, 
my wife is in the bar.” 

“Thank you,” and the stranger glanced up at the 
sign as he spoke. “I see, it is a place of entertain- 
ment for travellers, and I presume you are the land- 
lord ?” 


“ Yes, I believe I am Matthew Grimes—a name I 


‘ am not ashamed of,” 


“Have you lived Jong in this part of the country ?” 
‘Lived long in this part of the country,” reiterated 
, Mr. Grimes, giving the stranger a look of compas- 
sion at his ignorance, adding, with emphasis, “ Well, 
you must be a stranger, if you don’t know that the 
Grimeses have lived here pretty near since the house 
was first built, and that’s over a hundred years 
ago.” a 

“Ah, indeed! then you will be acquainted with 
most of the families round the village.” 





| ©] should rather think I am—from the old folk 
| down to the little children.” 

| “Then you are just the man to give me the infor. 
| mation I want. Can you tell me if there is a David 
Ashton living anywhere about this neighbourhood ?” 
| Before an answer could be given there was a new 
|; appearance on the scene in the person of Mrs, 
Grimes, who overhearing her husband’s collequy 
with a stranger, and prompted by curiosity, at that 
| moment presented herself greatly to the relief of 
| Matthew, who always liked to have his wife at hand 
to refer to. He appealed to her at once, thus draw- 
ing her into the conversation. 

“ Phebe, this gentleman is inquiring about David 
| Ashton.” 

The little woman seemed surprised, and favoured 
the gentleman with one of her shrewd looks; but her 
reply was given indirectly to her husband. 

“Does he mean old David, Miss Eva’s grand- 
father ?” 

The stranger, who had been examining a small 
note-book, answered for himself. 

“The man I want is about eighty, and lame; 
he formerly rented a farm in one of the Midland 
counties, which I find he gave up nine months ago, 
the lease having expired. I understand he went to 
live with his son, and I was directed down here; but 
not being sure about the name of the village, I may 
have some trouble to find him.” 

While he spoke, a telegraphic communication had 
been going on between the eyes of husband and wife, 
quite sufficient to assure him that he had not far to 
seek ; but it was uncertain whether he had noticed 
the little pantomime. 

He added, courteously, that he would be glad if 
they could furnish him with any information, how- 
| ever scanty, it might serve to supply a link. 

Mr. Grimes hesitated; it was clear to him that 
| the inquiries concerned no other than the white- 
headed old man who limped by every day, attended 
by his granddaughter, the Miss Eva whom all in the 
village loved. But what was the stranger’s purpose ? 
Did it mean good or ill to David Ashton, about whom 
he seemed so anxious? Matthew’s simple mind was 
sorely puzzled between the desire to serve the old 
man, and at the same time act with needful caution, 
As usual, he looked to his wife for aid and enlighten- 
ment, and as usual she took the decision out of his 
hands. 

“There is a David Ashton living in the village; 
he is the father of our organist. It must be the 
same you mention, for he is old and lame; and I 
think I heard he had a farm before he came down 
here; but it’s not easy to get to the bottom of any- 
thing about the Ashtons: they’re always so close 
about their own affairs, and so shut up among them- 








selves ; that’s their great fault.’’ 
The stranger thanked his informant, and eagerly 
asked to be directed to where he lived. 
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“You can’t miss their cottage. You’ve nothing | himself with the easy grace that belonged to him; 


to do but walk down the road till you come to the 
church; then turn off down the lane on the right, 
and keep straight on till you come to a clump of 
trees; it stands right opposite; you'll very likely 
find the old man sitting in the garden.” 

Again the thanks were repeated. Then the 
obliging mistress of “The Grapes” ended by indulg- 
ing in her native inquisitiveness. 

“T hope you're not taking bad news to the old 
man; if I thought that, I should ke sorry I had a 
hand in bringing you two together.” 

These words were evidently intended to lead to a 
confidential communication on his part, but he 
adroitly parried them. “Iam not at likerty to tell 
what my business with David Ashton is; so you 
must excuse. me saying whether it is good or bad. 
Good evening, and thank you both.” 

A few moments more and he was going down the 
road at a brisk pace, while Matthew Grimes and his 
better half stood watching him. It was an incident 
in their uneventful lives, and they were perhaps 
naturally inclined to magnify its importance, and 
also to make the most of the air of mystery that 
hung about it, that element so dear to the untaught 
mind. 

“Not at liberty to tell us,” muttered the landlord. 
“Tl warrant he’s after no good. I don’t like him, 
nor his looks, Phebe; and I only wish I’d time to 
slip round and put old David on his guard.” 

“Yes, and get only your labour for your pains,” 
retorted his wife; ‘‘best to keep your fingers out of 
other people’s pies, Matthew; it is well I came to 
the door, or there’s no knowing how you would have 
let that man sift your brains.” 

The husband meekly submitted to this view of the 
case; though he thought he had an argument to 
advance against it, he contented himself with a grave 
shake of the head. 

“Well, Phabe, all I say is, that if any mischief 
comes through him, I shall wish we’d just let him go 
his way, and left it for somebody else to tell him 
what he wanted to know.” 





CHAPTER III. 
THE MEETING IN THE LANE. 
Mr. Asuton’s pale face had brightened with pleasure 
at the unexpected sight of John Hesketh, whose brief 
evening visits had become less frequent of late. His 
manner to young Arden was not less kindly ; but his 
heart visibly warmed towards his former pupil, and 
he had a closer grasp for the hard-working hand. 
This was lost upon gay, careless Edward; but even 
if he had remarked a difference in the schoolmaster’s 
manner to his friend, it would not have excited his 
jealousy ; for at that moment he was too happy and 
self-satisfied to find fault with anything. He paid 
his smiling court to father and daughter, acquitting 





and when the coveted moment came he presented 
his flowers to Eva, his voice almost insensibly falling 
into a softer modulation, and his manner full of a 
subtle flattery that could not fail to be felt. 

Eva received them with an involuntary expression 
of girlish delight, followed by what he valued most, 
a shy look of surprise in her grey eyes, and a demure 
dropping of her long lashes, Under these circum- 
stances he did not grudge John Hesketh the larger 
share of her father’s favour. He felt that he had 
made an advance with Eva, and would not have 
given it in exehange for any amount of paternal 
cordiality. 

Mr. Ashton’s invitation for the young men to spend 
the rest of the evening at his cottage was eagerly 
accepted. As they passed through the churchyard 
gate, they fell into their positions just as John 
Hesketh had anticipated, he and his old schoolmaster 
being together, while Edward Arden walked by Eva’s 
side, interesting her in the pleasant small-talk, in 
which he was an adept. 

“‘ My father will be glad to see you, John,” began 
the schoolmaster, kindly; “he often talks about 
you, and I find he misses your visits.” 

John looked pleased, and made inquiries about the 
old man’s health, to which Mr. Ashton replied, “ You 
will find little change since you saw him last; he 
keeps strong for his age, but he cannot get about 
much on account of his lameness; but now tell me 
something about yourself. Have you time for your 
evening studies ?”’ 

“ Not as much as I could wish; still I have not 
been idle. 
sleep.” 

Mr. Ashton shook his head. ‘Not a safe rule to 
live by, John; you will find that it wastes the oil! of 
life too quickly. My own experience has proved that 
to be true, so I may speak with some authority on 
the subject.” 

The last words arrested John’s attention, and 
made him give Mr. Ashton a quick inquiring look, 
which changed to an expression of anxiety, as he 
took in an impression of the worn, pale face to which 
excitement had given a momentary flush. He spoke 
impulsively, his anxiety showing in his manner. 
“You have been overworking yourself, Mr. Ashton, 
and you are ill; I was blind not to see it before.” 

“Hush!” said the schoolmaster, with a warning 
movement of his hand towards the two who were 
following ; “speak lower, John, or Eva will hear you. 
I don’t want to rouse her fears, or give any pain 
that it is possible for her to be spared. The child is 
so tender over those she loves,”’ he added fondly; “as 
long as I can, I should like to keep the shadow from 
her life; for after all, this weakness may pass away, 
and, with God’s blessing, I may get strong again.” 

John’s face did not lose its troubled look, for Mr. 
Ashton’s words had not reassured him. 


I never grudge a few hours stolen from 
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“ But if you don’t get well, sir, and Eva is obliged 
to be told, don’t you think she will feel the blow 
heavier from not being prepared ?” 

He was sorry that he had spoken, when he saw Mr. 
Ashton’s face grow white, even to the lips, and heard 
his agitated voice as he answered, “TI do it all for the 
best, my boy. It is my prayer that I may be spared 
until I can leave her to a protector worthy of her; 
but if the worst comes I can only trust that He 
who tempers the wind to the shorn lamb will soften 
it for her.” 

John said nothing; looking into Mr. Ashton’s pale 
face, and fearing what he feared, the sound of his | 
friend’s gay voice, and the light ripple of Eva’s | 


girlish laugh, struck upon him like a discord, it 
seemed so out of keeping with the sorrowful words 
of which his heart was full. 

At that moment, a young lady on horseback, accom- 
panied by an elderly gentleman, rode into the lane at 
a smait canter. An exclamation from Mr. Ashton 
made John Hesketh turn his head in time to meet the 
smiling recognition of Mr, Arden, Edward’s father ; 
the young lady was his daughter. They were a few 
paces from them, and at once reined in their horses. 

Mr. Arden at fifty-five, with his robust, portly figure, 
genial manners, and face full of frank good nature, 
presented a finer specimen of an English gentleman | 
than his son promised to be if he lived to the same age. | 

He held out his hand to the young mechanic, with 
a hearty “Glad to see you, John; why don’t you 
show yourself oftener at Lowfield ?” 

Nothing could be freer than his manner; he never 
attempted to patronise any one, least of all John | 
Hesketh. 

When he caught sight of kis son, who seemed 
slightly disconcerted at the encounter, he valled out, | 
good-naturedly, “What, Ned, is that you? I have! 
been asking Carry what you had done with yourself | 


> 


this fine evening.” . 





Eva timidly responded to his kindly notice of herself. | 
She was ono of his favourites, and his “Good evening, 
Miss Ashton,” had as much courtesy in it as he would 
have accorded to any of his aristocratic friends. 


It was the presence of his sister Caroline that dis- 
turbed Edward, and checked his happy flow of 
spirits. He confessed to himself that he never cared 
where he met his father, but Carry always made her- 
self so disagreeable. The truth was that he cherished 
a secret awe of his haughty sister, who had always 
made him feel the dominant self-assertion of an 
imperious will, holding over him the rule of an over- 
bearing temper over a gentle and yielding one. 

He followed the direction of her glance, and saw 
that it rested upon Eva. Nothing could be more 
marked than the contrast ketween herself and the 
fair young girl, simple and pure as a mountain daisy, 
in her straw hat and pretty dress of cool, light 
muslin. Caroline Arden was an acknowledged 


beauty. The contour of the face, the set of the 


small graceful head, and the curve of the thin crim- 


son lips, all were perfect after their style. She was 
handsome enough to satisfy any criticism, as she 
sat erect in her saddle, toying with her elegant 
riding-whip, and now and then condescendingly pat- 
ting the arched neck of the beautiful, high-spirited 
creature that seemed so proud of her notice. 

Mr. Ashton and John Hesketh received only a 
small share of notice ; all her attention was engrossed 
by her brother and Eva. 

It was an inexpressible relief to the young man 
when the riders had passed on. What would have 


| been his thoughts if he had read what was passing 
in his sister’s mind as she gave him a parting 

! 

| glance ? 


“This, then, is Edward’s attraction, and confirms 
my suspicions. The daughter of a village school- 


| master and the heir of the house of Arden—the asso- 


ciation is too absurd. Oh, if I had only been the 
son, and it had rested with me to uphold the honour 
of our family name !” 

If it had not been for the delay caused by that 


| meeting in the lane, Mr, Ashton’s party would have 


reached the end of their walk some minutes earlier, 


; and would have been in time to see a man in grey 


tweed entering the cottage. 
(To be continued.) 





DAYS IN THE 


HOLY LAND. 


CHAPTER I.—FROM JAFFA TO BETHHORON THE NETHER. 


BY THE REY. F. W. FARRAR, M.A. F.R.S., 


HON. CHAPLAIN TO THE QUEEN, 


AND ONE OF THE MASTERS 


AT HARROW SCHOOL. 


AFFA is in sight.” A friend and 
travelling companion put his head 
inside my cabin-door to utter these 
welcome words, about six o’clock on 
the lovely morning of a spring day in 
We had started from Port Said, in 





April last. 
one of the splendid vessels of the Messageries 
Impériales, at four o’clock on the previous even- 





ing, and had intended to be up before daylight 
to catch the first sight of land. We had seen the 
sun plunging his vast golden orb into waters of 
the brightest blue out of a cloudless sky; and 
we had watched the last reflection of his light 
fading away from the ripples: and in the delicious 
evening air we had sat long on deck, enjoying the 
calm and beauty of the prospect, and marking the 
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various stars and constellations, which through 
that clear atmosphere always seem to pour down 
a larger and intenser lustre. One of our fellow- 
voyagers was Dr. Duff, the well-known missionary, 
and in conversation with him and other friends 
we had lingered too late before we went down to 
our cabins. Not only was Jaffa in sight, but we 
were riding securely in its famous but treacherous 
roadstead before we were dressed. 

We were not disappointed with our first eager 
glance at the Holy Land. Jaffa ‘“ the Beautiful” 
rose picturesquely before us from the low line of 
sandhills which forms the shore. It covers a 
conical hill close beside the sea, and its flat-roofed 
houses rise in terraces one above the other to the 
summit, their outlines being broken and diversified 
by palms and orange-trees from the groves and 
gardens that belt the city. Yet, no doubt, the 
town owes much of the favourable impression 
which it creates to the manifold associations which 
cling around its site. Although the actual houses 
are modern, yet, by the aid of those links which 
form the continuity of history, Jaffa may still be 
considered one of the oldest cities in the world; 
and the aspect which it now presents differs but 
little from that which struck the eyes of Phoenician 
merchantmen three thousand yearsago. Wretched 
as is the anchorage, which can only by a stretch of 
courtesy be called a harbour, yet it must always 
have been utilised by a commercial people on a 
coast which, like that of Palestine, possesses so 
few natural advantages; and it has existed as a 
celebrated seaport since the days when “ Dan re- 
mained in ships,” to avoid the storm of Canaanite 
invasion. Yet not far from the shore runs a line 
of jagged and bristling rocks, about which the sea 
seems to be heaving discontentedly even in the 
calmest weather, and over which it bursts in furious 
surges at the slightest rising of the wind. Those 
rocks are celebrated in Grecian legend as the scene 
of the fair Andromeda’s exposure to the sea- 
monster, from whom she was delivered by the 
sword of the winged Perseus. They are the cause 
of constant wrecks, the débris of which may often 
be noticed on the dunes beyond. So dangerous 
are they that steamers do not stop at Jaffa, except 
when the weather is perfectly calm; and it con- 


stantly happens that travellers, intending to land | 


there, as the nearest point to Jerusalem, are carried 
far beyond it to Alexandria or to Beyrout. There 
is, in fact, but one gap, about twelve yards wide, 
in that dangerous reef. 
almost touch the rocks as we pass through it, 
and if the steersman should be awkward, there 
would be small chance of life for the crew of any 
boat once broken or capsized in the foam of those 
rushing waves. Yet it must, I suppose, have been 
through that one narrow gap that Jonah passed, 
when, “ having paid the fare,” he “ went down into 
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the ship . . . to go with them to Tarshish, 
from the presence of the Lord;” and through that 
same narrow gap the cedar wood from Lebanon 
was conveyed for the building alike of Solomon’s 
and Ezra’s temple; and thousands of knights 
must have felt a sense of peril, as they were rowed 
through it from the clumsy vessels which carried 
the Crusading hosts. 

Landing at Jaffa is always an animated scene, 
but it is so especially when, as was the case with 
us, the steamer is full of pilgrims on their way to 
the Easter festivities. To walk from the stern to 
the prow of our good ship Tanais, was like walk- 
ing through two divisions of the world. The first- 
class passengers, not a dozen in number, lived 
luxuriously in a beautiful saloon surrounded by 
large, airy, and handsome cabins, and had a free 
and ample space in which to move about on deck 
under the broad white awning which sheltered us 
from the sun; but at the other end of the vessel 
a vast number of poor pilgrims of every nation 
were closely crowded together—Poles, Russians, 
Armenians, Arabs, Egyptians, Nubians, Jews. 
There they sat—especially the Orientals—in long 
silent rows upon the deck, patient, lazy, and so 
inexpressibly dirty, that to walk about among 
them was rather trying to the senses. They pay 
only the merest trifle for their passage, bring 
their own coarse and scanty food with them, and 
sleep on the abba, or outer dress, which from time 
immemorial has served at once for a dress by day 
and a bed by night (Exod. xxii. 26; Amos ii. 8, &c.). 
I saw among them some pretty Armenian chil- 
dren; but most of them were infirm and aged, 
many of them were very squalid, and some of them, 
in various stages of disease, presented an aspect 
truly deplorable. All of the Orientals dress in 
bright colours ; even if they be in rags, as a modern 
traveller observes, their rags will be of crimson. 
Hence they always look better at a distance than 
close at hand, and the boats laden with these 
pilgrims looked like parterres of bright flowers, as 
the stout arms of the Arab rowers impelled them 
towards the shore. 

The boatmen of every country are proverbially 
troublesome and rapacious, and I have more than 
once seen English travellers involved in serious 
disputes with them at Jaffa, Alexandria, and else- 
where. We, however, were saved all trouble by 


|the arrangements of our excellent dragoman— 


The oars on either side | 





Mohamed Achmed,* whose services we had 
secured in Alexandria. Our tent, canteen, bag- 
gage, and servants, were all safely stowed in a 
large boat, before we struggled into it down the 
crowded gangway, and the boatmen, with the in- 
difference of long familiarity, rowed swiftly towards 

* His address is 8, Silk Bazaar, Alexandria; and I can 


confidently recommen’ him to travellers who want a good 
dragoman for Egypt and Palestine, 
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the narrow passage between the foam-lashed rocks. 
In a quarter ofan hour we found ourselves tossing 
alongside of the slippery, filthy, half-broken steps 
which form the only seaward approach to Jaffa 
the Beautiful. 

But if we had formed any romantic dreams of 


sacred shore, we were very rapidly disenchanted. 
Whatever may be the beauty of Jaffa from the sea, 
the memory of it is apt to be diminished by disgust 
vhen the traveller finds himself standing in the 
actual streets. Like the streets of almost every 
Oriental town, they are at once streets and sewers, 





aud when we entered them they were ankle-deep in | 


the mud left by the recent rains. 
waiting for Achmed to complete his arrangements 
we mounted the sea-wall, whence we could watch 
all the motley and jostling crowds, without being 
inconvenienced by their pressure as they passed 
to and fro. Beneath us, rocking on the sea- 
swell, were vessels deeply laden with the large, 
golden oranges for which Jaffa is so famous; the 
doves were nestling on the flat roofs; long-legged 
cranes were wading and fishing on the shore; 
white-winged vessels were flitting to and fro on 
the horizon. On either side of the town stretched 
the long sandhills which once rang with the 
shrieks of the 3,000 Albanian prisoners whom “the 
Great Napoleon” massacred in cold blood on 
March 4, 1799. In the street there were the 
usual throngs of busy traders and lazy mendi- 
cants. Mules and donkeys under heavy burdens 
were staggering among the turbaned passengers. 
Camels towered above them with that indescri- 
bable look of supercilious stupidity which gives 
them the air of poor relations in an unamiable 
family. Vendors of all sorts of merchandise were 
bawling the prices and merits of their wares. 
Arab boys were clamouring for backshish. Here 
and there among them all passed some woman 


with only her eyes visible above the long pointed , 


veil fastened to her forehead by a chain of coins, 
or with her face entirely shrouded from the gaze 
of the inquisitive spectator. One style of dress 
seems rather popular, but produces an effect 
singularly ghastly; it consists of a white burnouse 


enveloping the entire person from head to foot, | loaded the warm air with perfume. 


While we were | 


the position which it occupies but also because 
there is a spring of water in the courtyard. Now 
a spring of water in the East is sufficiently rare, 
and such a spring would have been absolutely 
essential for the tanner’s trade. 
this house we mounted, and it was strange in such 
a place to recall the familiar words of the tenth 
chapter of the Acts of the Apostles. How vast 
—nay, how infinite—have been the moral, social, 
and political consequences which flowed from “that 
vision of tolerance,” which the apostle saw, as he 
half dreamed, half meditated under the Syrian 
noontide, with his face turned towards that “ glow- 
ing western main,” beyond which lay the “ Isles of 
the Gentiles” and the home of those mighty Aryan 


| races, who were to choose as their most invincible 








palladium the despised cross of the Messiah 
whom the Jews had slain. The great idea of a 
common humanity—the fruitful conception of a 
race united by common interests and common 
hopes, which has been paraded as the most splen- 
did generalisation of a new and lofty philosophy, 
was revealed in all its fulness to a Galilean fisher- 
man, as he waited for his simple meal upon the 
tanner’s roof. 

After an excellent breakfast in the one little 
hostel of which Jaffa alone can boast, we were 
ready to mount our horses. ‘Lhey were waiting 
for us near the land-gate, and were docile little 
Arabs, swift and strong, and easy to be managed 
by a single touch. Our entire cavalcade was 
somewhat formidable. I was accompanied by 
only two friends, yet we required five horses and 
five mules; and besides Achmed the dragoman, 
our train consisted of four muleteers, a waiter, 
andacook. The first part of the ride, when we 
had got clear of the bazaars and fruit-markets, 
was like a ride in Fairyland. The road winds 
through the delicious groves and gardens for 
which Jaffa is so famous, and which give us an 
early specimen of what Palestine once was, and 
yet again may be. The ripe, golden citrons and 
mighty oranges—by far the finest I have ever 
seen—hung like rich golden lamps in the green 
foliage; and the white orange-blossoms, contrast- 
ing with the scarlet flowers of the pomegranates, 
Even the 


with the exception of the face, which is covered | cactus-hedges were displaying their pale yellow 
with a black veil, behind the folds of which not | blossoms, and underneath them, on the sandy 


even an eutline of the features can be traced. 


During the hour or two which we spent in | 


Jaffa we put ourselves under the guidance of a 
sharp Arab boy, who acted as our cicerone. The 
main objects of interest are, of course, the reputed 
sites of the house of Tabitha and “of one Simon, 
a tanner, whose house is by the sea-side,” where 
lodged, more than 1,800 years ago, “one Simon, 
whose surname is Peter.” The site of the latter 
house is in all probability genuine, not only from 





| banks, grew a profusion of wild flowers, brighter, 


larger, and far more numerous than even an 
English summer can display. 

Leaving behind us the crowds who throng the 
gates, and the fountain with its arabesque orna- 
ments, and these delicious groves, we pass into 
sandy lanes, and soon find ourselves in the open 
Plain of Sharon. The name of Sharon recalls only 
the sweetest and tenderest images, and I sup- 
pose that no one ever traversed it without re- 


To the flat roof of 
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“They stood and gazed a moment’s space 
Into each other’s eyes”—p. 12. 
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membering that lovely verse: “I am the Rose of 
Sharon, and the Lily of the valley.” But Sharon 


has lost its glory; it is no longer populous, | 


smiling, cultivated, as once it was. Yet it was 
delightful to gallop over it on our fresh Arab 
horses, and here and there our course lay through 
vast sheets of young corn and barley, which 
looked bright and green after the recent rains. 


We saw, indeed, no flower which we should | 


dignify with the name of “Sharon’s rose,” but 
numberless pink saponarias and blue pimpernels 
and purple meadow-geraniums embroidered the 
edges of the path, while the scarlet poppies and 
anemones and large pheasants’ eyes, enlivening 
the green corn with their vivid hues, often re- 
minded us of that touching name for those scarlet 
flowers—“ the Saviour’s blood-drops.” Indeed, we 
saw the Plain of Sharon at its best. “ You have 
chosen a sad time to visit the land of Sharon,” 
wrote Dr. Tristram to me, “with drought and 
locusts causing deep distress in Judea, and famine, 
I fear, impending in Galilee.” Such, indeed, was 
the prospect before we started; but before our 
arrival “the latter rain” had fallen abundantly, 
the wells had been filled, the streams replenished, 
the whole land refreshed. We saw, lam happy to 
say, but few living locusts, but we afterwards came 
across hundreds of their green and yellow bodies 
lying dead and half buried in the sands on the 
desolate coasts of 'l'yre and Sidon. 

Passing Yazur, some unknown Hazor, we next 
reached a miserable mud village, surrounded by 
hedges of prickly pear and groves of pine and 
olive. We ask the name, and are told that this is 
Beit Dejan. 

Beit Dejan—Beth Dagon—the house of Dagon! 
This, then, is the site of some old village or city, 
which derived its name from a temple of Dagon. 

The name is in every way interesting. It re- 
minds us, in the first place, of the close affinity 
between modern Arabic and ancient Hebrew. The 
Arabs have slightly altered both the sound and 
meaning of many of the old Scriptural names. 
Thus Bethlehem, “the house of bread,” is now 
called Beitlahm, “the house of flesh;” and Beer- 
sheba, “the well of the oath,” has become Bir-es- 
Seba, “the well of the lion;” yet there is, in 
general, so close a resemblance between the ancient 
and the modern names of Palestine, that many 
memorable sites have been discovered, and per- 
haps still remain to be discovered, by this means 
alone. 

Then, again, how very strikingly does the name 
exemplify the extraordinary tenacity of names in 
the stationary East. Ask any of the Fellahin of 
this wretched village “who was Dagon?” and 
they will be able to tell you nothing about him. 
They have never even heard of that great sea- 
idol— 


** Dagon his name, sea monster, upward man 
And downward fish; yet had his temple high 
Reared in Azotus ; dreaded through the coast 
Of Palestine, in Gath and Ascalon, 

And Accaron and Gaza’s frontier bounds.” 


| His temples, and the marble palaces of his wor- 
| shippers, have long crumbled into dust, and the 
coins and gems which give us a conception of his 
merman shape have become rare curiosities. The 
story of the disgrace which befell him, 
“When the captive ark 
Maimed his brute-image, head and hands lopt off, 


In his own temple, on the grunsel edge, 
Where he fell flat and shamed his worshippers,” 


is only preserved for us in the narrative of Scrip- 
ture (1 Sam. v.4) and in an: allusion of the 
Prophet Zephaniah (Zeph. i. 9), which shows us 
that for centuries afterwards the idol priests dare 
not set foot on the threshold which had shattered 
the human part of their great deity, and only lcti 
upon the altar his fishy stump. Nay, Philisti: 
itself has passed away for ever, with its populous 
cities and giant champions, yet here, among 
myriads of other witnesses to the minute histori- 
cal accuracy of Scripture, an obscure village testi- 
fies to this obsolete idolatry of a vanished race !* 
A few miles’ further ride across the plain brought 
us to Lud—the Lydda of Scripture—of which I 
had just been reading in Acts ix. 32-38. It was 
here that St. Peter was living when he healed the 
palsied Afneas; + and when the disciples of Joppa 
summoned him to the death-bed of their beloved 
Tabitha, he must have traversed the very ten 
miles of road over which we had just been riding. 
The name Diospolis, or “City of Jupiter” (by which 
Lydda was long known after the Emperor Hadrian 
had suppressed the false Messiah, Bar-cochebas, and 
had tried to establish paganism in Judea), has not 
been able to prevail over its ancient and Scriptural 
designation. The part of the plain in which the 
city stands is called Merj-ibn-Omeir, “ the Meadow 
of the Son of Omeir,” and the Arabs call it the 
Garden of Palestine. The great sheets of corn-land, 
the palms and mulberries, the figs and olives, the 
oranges and pomegranates, the abundant fountains 
and the fertile soil, amply justify the name; and 
the town has a most captivating look as you catch 
sight, in the distance, of the white minaret of its 
mosque, towering above the green and feathery 
foliage of its orchards. It is the traditional birth- 
place of St. George, the patron saint of England, 
whom the Mahomedans also know under the 
name of El-Khudr, and in the middle of the town 
are the beautiful ruins of the once-stately marble 
church dedicated to his memory, and said to have 


* This Beth Dagon is not mentioned in Scripture, for the town 
of that name in Josh. xv. 41, being in the territory of Judah, 
must have been farther to the south, 

+ This name Anéas (‘Awéas) must not be confounded with 
the totally different name Anfas (‘Aweias), although it is often 
mispronounced. 
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been repaired by our own Richard Cceur-de-Lion. 
Tt was in the ruins of this church (protected from 
further Moslem desecration by the mosque built at 
one corner) that we dismounted for a little rest. 
Achmed spread our carpet beside the beautiful 
broken arch, and while the village boys held our 
horses, we ate our Jaffa oranges and dates and 
figs, seated on ruined columns and shattered frag- 
ments of wall and architrave. This is the one 
bright and clean spot in a filthy village. One can 
imagine how lovely and attractive this place would 
be if it were set in the midst of an English land- 
scape; but here, alas! the streets are mere cloacas, 
the people are, half of them, diseased with various 
forms of ophthalmia, and as we rode aiong the 
narrow winding street towards the trees that sur- 
round its well and gate with thcir pleasant shade, 
we saw over a broken wall, in the broad noonday, 
the wild pariah dogs busily engaged in feeding on 
the body of a dead horse! Rather than live in 
such a town, one would choose a home even in one 
of the hovels of the villages, which look like small 
square mud haystacks, with the grass growing 
rankly on their housetops, and the squalid, yet often 
pretty and intelligent-looking Fellahin children, 
huddling in their rags about the low, dark entrances. 

After leaving Lydda there are two ways of 
reaching Jerusalem—the ordinary one which leads 
by Ramleh and el Latron, and another far rougher 
and steeper, but incomparably more interesting, by 
which we recommend every traveller to proceed to 
the Holy City. It passes, first of all, by Jimzu 
(the Gimzo mentioned in 2 Chron. xxviii. 18, as 


one of the places won from Judah by the Philis- | 


tines in the days of Ahaz), a village only notice- 
able because of its large subterranean granaries, 


which serve to store the corn of the surrounding | 
plain, and to hide it from wandering plunderers. | 
It then strikes into the Widy Suleiman, winding 


between low, grey, rounded, featureless hills, 
which form the lowest spurs of the “ hill-country 
of Judea.” These hills are bare and desolate, 





hunted mountain-par wale ais and whistle and 
whir on every side. Now and then we pass some 
black tents of the Bedouin, or the palm-sculptured 
facade of some half-sunken tomb, or rude caves hewn 
out of the solid rock, or some height like Ramah 
bearing a Scripture name, or a locust-tree with its 
dark-green leaves and large curved pods, or the 
white-domed wely of some forgotten Moslem saint; 
while the novelty, the freedom from care, the un- 
wonted blessing of happy leisure, the balmy Syrian 
atmosphere, and the easy pace of our little Arab 
steeds, all combine to render our ride delightful. 
“Look at the crescent moon,” said one of my 
friends, pointing upwards ; and almost at the same 
moment I had said to Achmed— 
“ What wady is the one in which we now are?” 
“Wady Yalo,” was the answer. 
| Wédy Ydlo—the vale of Ajalon! And it was in 
that very position, over that very valley, that 
Joshua had seen that crescent moon, when more 
than five-and-thirty centuries ago he uplifted his 
mighty spear with the sublime apostrophe, “ Sun, 
stand thou still upon Gibeon; and thou, Moon, in 
the valley of Ajalon.” And that sun did not set, nor 
did that moon attain its full brigktness, until the 
people had avenged themselves upon their enemies. 
The heavy dews of the Syrian evening had 
begun to fall; the sunset light was only lingering 
on the highest hill-top; the owls were beginning 
to hoot, and the wailing of the jackals—from which 
the neighbouring valley of “ Shaalbim” received its 
name—was heard in the distance, before we reached 
the little village of Beit Uhr et-tahta, or “ Beth- 
horon the Nether.” There, on a green plateau, 
above a corn-field, commanding a splendid view 
over the Merj ibn Omeir and the vale of Ajalon, 
our tent was to be pitched. Abdallah, our merry, 
good-humoured Nubian waiter, Khaleel and Ha- 
beeb, the Mukariyeh (or muleteers), aided by our- 
selves, and some volunteer lads from the village, 
each seized a cord; the colossal Abu Zeittin (“ the 
| Father of Olives,” a name which struck us as very 





affording but a scanty pasture for the flocks of| odd, but is really not more so than Thornycroft 


white sheep and black goats, which supplied our 


Lord with the imagery of one of his most striking | 


parables. The flat sheets of limestone rock, the | 
grey scattered boulders, the bare lonely mounds of | 
ruin, present the very picture of desolation, as 
though one were looking at the very bones of the 
bare earth, and the skeleton ofall things. As the 
narrow and rugged path serpentines up and down, 
and in and out these silent valleys, we might well 


fancy ourselves to be traversing a country which is | 
mourning in dust and ashes the degradation of its | 
Yet the | 


present and the memories of its past. 
long ride is far from uninteresting. The hawks 
sail over our heads; the hooded crow and the 
magnificent blue roller-bird light close beside us ; 
larks sing as blithely as in England, and the un- 


|or Appleyard, or many other English names) 
upheld the tent-pole, while the handsome Mah- 
moud drove in the tent-pegs with the same kind 
of wooden mallet as was used by Jael, when with 
it she dashed out the brains of the sleeping Sisera. 
The waterproof tent-curtains, lined with their 
bright chintz, were soon rigged up, our candles lit, 
and Mohamed Sunari, our cook, who had been 
| busy making a glowing bed of hot ashes with 
| crackling thorns, soon sent in an excellent dinner 
of fowls and omelettes and fruits. The horses and 
mules were picketed round the tent; the Arabs 
| rolled themselves in their abbas, and slept on the 
| ground, and tired as we were with our eight hours’ 
| ride the sound of the tinkling mule-bells soon sent 

us off to sleep. 
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m| The day he went to sea, 
" Where Rose, the fairest flower of all, 
Was walking, fancy free; 
As for one passing glance he stayed, 
Unto himself said he, 
*T'll chance to win that dainty maid 


199 


When I come back from sea! 


They stood and gazed a moment’s space 
Into each other’s eyes, 

The blush upon her gentle face 
Just blended with surprise. 

Each soul that moment met its mate, 
Through all the time to be! 

He will return and ask his fate, 
When he comes back from sea! 


Ah! feed with dew the clustering rose, 
And train the clinging vine ; 

Again he’ll come, full well she knows, 
By some mysterious sign. 

She never saw his face before, 
Yet well she knows ’twas he 

Who will not fail to tell her more, 
When he comes back from sea! 
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WALL. 


Soft midnight fell upon the wood, 
Ten days were past and gone, 

The maid by open lattice stood, 
And smiled and sighed alone ; 

When sudden chilness o’er her stole, 
Amidst her reverie, 

She seemed to hear the awful roll 
Of waves far out at sea! 


Her maiden bower is filled with sounc 
Of winds that wildly swirl, 
With shock of waters in rebound, 
And crests which foam and curl— 
A groaning deck—a rush of men— 
A laden boat to lee— 
One clear young voice upraised—and then 
Nought but tumultuous sea! 


Oh, let the clustering roses die, 
And strip the trailing vine ; 

How swift the evil tidings fly 
On that mysterious sign ! 

Let leaves be shed and tears be wept 
For what was ne’er to be! 

For him who in the waters slept,— 
Who ne’er came back from sea! 





CHANGES. 


BY THE REV. 


I.—THE SUNDRY AND MANIFOLD CHANGES OF 
THE WORLD.—Jos xiv. 1. 

F it so chance that you have walked amid 
the chequered gloom and brightness of 
a wood in the sunshine season; 
have looked upon the varying lights and 
shades that flit over the fields at autumn- 

tide ; if you have gazed, with the feelings such a 
sight is wont to inspire, on a venerable crumbling 
ruin; or if, again, your path has been by that 
trite and well-worn likeness of human life—a 
little, bustling, babbling brook, you have seen, in 
one and all of these objects, a fair representation 
of man, the creature of change. 

And then, if you have looked away from these 
up into the full unclouded face of the sky; or out 
upon an unruffled sea; or at the sun in his mid- 
day brilliancy; or on a majestic mountain, which 
rears its stately head, as though to defy those 
changes which crumble to ruins man’s mightiest 
works—his castles and cathedrals; then, by con- 
trast, you may discern an emblem—a very faint 
and feeble emblem—of what He is who saith, “I 
change not,” with whom is “no variableness, 
neither shadow of turning.” 





Cc. 


if you | 





M. DAVIES, D.D. 


When we say that God is infinite and man finite, 
we penetrate only one step more deeply into that 
“great gulf fixed”? between Divinity and Hu- 
manity, than when we affirm the distinction 
between the Godhead and manhood to be that 
man is changeful— God changeless and un- 
changeable. 

Yes, man is environed with change. It follows 
him like a shadow. And every change that comes 
upon us—body, soul, or spirit—has its work, God- 
ordained and angel-ministered, to do to our body, 
soul, or spirit, as the case may be. Let us con- 
sider now this subject of “Changes,” making our 
fourfold division thus :— 

I. The changes of this world. 

II. The change of death. 

III. The change of the resurrection. 

IV. The unchanging state. 

The changes of this life! A somewhat trite and 
common subject, it may be urged. Perhaps so; 
yet still we may learn much from it. The stones 
on the highway are common things, but what 
marvels the geologist has to tell us of them! In 


acting the geologist with our common subject, 
those stones that roughen the surface of life’s high- 
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way, let us observe—l. The existence of these | home; and we have a right to look for them. We 
changes and their general import. | do not, as a rule, find them in the world at large; 

We are change-circled, we scarcely guess how | therefore the world is not home. It differs from 
closely. The learned tell us that our actual bodies | heaven, which is the ideal of home, much as an inn 
—flesh, bones, and blood—are utterly changed or hotel differs from an earthly home. 
once in every seven years. 
lesson here. 


Some of 
Surely there is a! these places are more homely than others, but 
We talk of ourselves as “passing | still they are not home, and we cannot make them 
away,” scarcely deeming how literally true our | so. Who that has been detained at an inn or 
words are; of “rubbing on” in the world, yet | hotel has failed to experience this utter difference 
little thinking how real the friction is. | from home? There is the atmosphere of unrest, 
But we need not call in science to teach us the | disquiet, and change about the place; it is not 
existence of change, or its significance; the facts | home-life. One sojourns in the gilded saloons of 
are those of common experience. For instance, | a vast hotel; another is forced to the rude accom- 
the year wanes; we find the evenings “closing | modation of a roadside inn; but, fair or foul as our 
in,” just as life is closing in around the old man. | lives may be in this world, there is something 
We take out our winter clothing. Fires blaze on | which tells us they are not home-lives. Changes 
our hearths. Changes of this kind are like truths | supply this information most perceptibly. They 
printed in large type and hung on the walls of a | tell us what a frail hold and interest we have on 
school. The scholars cannot help reading them. | and in this same changeful life. They preach an 
Changes in the seasons are full of meaning. eloquent sermon on the text: “Here we have no 
They are little heeded, because of their regularity— | continuing city; but we seek one to come.” ; 
like the weekly church-bell or the words of daily | There is also another consideration which 
prayer. Spring, with its budding leaflet, is an | changes bring to our notice—viz., that we are not 
earnest of the resurrection. Summer luxury is a | yet fit for home. We are like men detained at 
harbinger of heaven; and the falling leaf is aj|a wayside hostelry by serious business. Every 
monitor that needs none to interpret its message. | little discomfort reminds them that the business 
Times of life teach solemnly, each its own appro- | is not yet finished, and consequently they are 
priate lesson. The child growing up from its not yet able to return home. We are lingering 
irresponsibility, and learning to “rough it” in the | here, with life’s great business on our hands 
miniature world of school; the youth preparing to | prone . os these sins, api shames, 
earn his bread with brain or muscle; the man in | sufferings, deaths, reverses, sicknesses, partings, 
middle age sitting down reluctantly to write his | estrangements, that go to make up life’s changes, 
“last will and testament,” or starting with wonder | remind us by their presence, and by their effects 
at the first grey hair; the old man, again, clinging | upon us, that the a ry sa ee 
on to existence as to a stray spar on the waters | spirit as yet unsanctified. ney make us feel we 
wherein are daily wrecked noble vessels that pro- | are unfit for heaven. A wise and salutary lesson 
mised long to outlive his crazy barque—all these | for those who trust in themselves that they are 
representatives of change are full of meaning. | righteous, and despise others. How plainly ought 
Birthdays, wedding days, anniversaries of deaths, | life’s changes to speak to the impure, the dis- 
great and startling events, such as war in the | honest, to all whose ways of life are not strict, or 
outer world, or such as a death in our little world | whose tempers are uneven, unheavenly. Irritable 
of home; the looking on things dead people have | man, do you not feel as though you would miss 
left behind them—these are some of the changes | your grumbling and complaining, if you were 
which befall every one of us; but still not uni- | removed to your heavenly home as you now are? 
formly, ever interchanging, as the eight notes of | There would be nobody to find fault with in those 
music have endless combinations. What do they | bright forms that people those “many mansions.” 
teach us beyond the fact of their existence, and’ In the radiant faces of angels, and the majestic 
that they have a mission? It is something to lineaments of “just men made perfect,” you would 
have realised this; but it is not all: just as it is | see no reflection of your petty peevishness. Back 


em . e.¢ 
not enough to know of some strange manuscript | to the world, then, foolish man, and in its changes 





that it is writing, and has a meaning. We must 
learn to decipher that meaning, if we are to profit 
by its contents. 

2. What is the end of the chances and changes 
of this mortal life? What facts do they teach us ? 

They teach practically a lesson we know well 
enough theoretically, that this world is not our 
home. Home is essentially a place of rest, 
repose, tranquillity. These we expect to find at 


| school thy heart to bear and to forbear, ere tou 
| ask to join the angels in their tranquil homes in 
| heaven. 
| It is healthful for man to know that there 
| * a home in store for him, and that he needs 
perfecting in order to enjoy that home. Changes 
| teach him this double need. And though they 
do it oftentimes with tears and tearings of heart- 
| strings, always with anxieties and cares as an 
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accompaniment, still these are the penalties of | 
knowledge. No learning comes without pain, | 
since, for man’s sin, God paved the road through | 
this world with thorns and briers that wound 
the feet of him who would approach the tree of 
knowledge. 

3. What, then, it may beasked, does this twofold 
teaching of life’s changes suggest? On what way 
of life does it put us ? 

The practical form in which these changes of 
life put their lesson seems to be this:—We find 
ourselves placed in the midst of these manifold 
accidents of existence. Prone as we are to make 
the best of things, we discern that, as it were, 
a part of ourselves acquiesces in them. We say 
we will ride, nautilus-like, over the waves, and ac- 
commodate ourselves to circumstances ; or we will 
adopt some favourite scheme to keep out of the 
reach of change. Or we will pretend to like— 
perhaps flatter ourselves we do like—change; but 
there is a sickness at heart. Down far in our 
inner being there is something which does not 
sympathise with change, which is wholly foreign 
to it. In plain words, owr spirit needs not, loves 
not, brooks not, the changes of this world. It 
chafes at them, for in its own home there is no 
change. 

For a long time the very presence of this 
deeper phase of existence is unknown—undreamed 
We know not how fearfully and wonderfully 
we are made— how complicated is this human 
machinery, complex though its every organ be. 
Children live for years a purely physical existence. 
The sports and pursuits of childhood develop 
animal life. The schoolboy would laugh at the 
idea of his ever finding pleasure in those books 
he now so cordially hates. He dreams not of the 
strange fascination of mental pursuits that chains 
the scholar to his midnight lamp: and yet that 
scholar has beea just such a boy himself. And 
there is a higher development of life still—the 
spiritual—where all knowledge ends in God, and 
is directed towards heaven. In each progressive 
stage we are profoundly ignorant of that which 
lies before us. The scholar at his book-strewn 
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desk deems it as idle to imagine he will ever 








discard all his books for one—the Bible—as the 
schoolboy scouts the idea of laying aside his bat 
and ball for any book in existence. We are all in 
this transition state; our inner faculties grow like 
our outer frames. As they are imperfect they will 
sympathise with change, and so reflect the world, 
the sphere of change; as they grow towards 
perfection they will avoid change. It will be their 
spontaneous tending towards heaven, where is no 
change—towards God, who alone is unchangeable. 

Religion, in a word, is the one stable thing of 
life. Fashions change, friends change, knowledge 
changes, all fluctuates save man’s relation to God. 
The very work of the changeful is to drive us back 
on the unchangeable, as the ebbing waves cast the 
half-drowned man upon the shore, where he can 
tread firmly. If our growth be healthy, we shall 
grow to this knowledge and practice. Changes 
were as evidently meant to train us for this as the 
falls we get when children were meant to season 
and inure our bodies. 

This seeking, finding, and following of the 
unchangeable amid the changeful was what Christ 
symbolised by the merchant seeking goodly pearls, 
and giving up all life’s goods for the pearl of great 
price when found. We are seeking, like that same 
merchant. We shall try many worthless gems in 


‘vain, only to find them spurious ; but not until we 


try religion shall we find the one beyond all price. 
Let us take and try life’s goods as we should the 
vaunted wares of a merchant. ‘Try to rest in 
them. Seek the sphere whereinto change enters not. 
Try all honestly; and there is no doubt in what 
ark the storm-beaten dove will at last take rest. 

Then, should all else fail—as it ever must—try 
God. Shut yourself up,and send your spirit straight 
up in communion with your Father which is in 
heaven. Try if that be not rest. It is the mis- 
sion of Christ’s ministers to tell you it is. But we 
rather say, Try it; and if you find it there, you will 
not need to be told, for your own experience, your 
own satisfied cravings, will tell you not to turn back 
to a world, of whose every joy, as of its every 
creature, you know it to be true that it “cometh 
up as a flower, and is cut down. . fleeth as it 
were a shadow, and continueth not.” 





EMMY ST 


RATTON. 


“He giveth grace unto the lowly.” 


MMY STRATTON lived in a sort of | 
charmed world; her whole existence | 
had been one long chain of delights. | 
She was accustomed to things going | 
right, and would have been more | 
amazed than indignant had they by any accident 


gone wrong. The comforts of life were more 





than comforts to her—they were necessities, 
which could by no possibility have been done 
without. 

It would hardly have felt like morning if, when 
she opened her eyes, she had not found the maid 
drawing aside the white curtains and letting in 
the sun, to fall, and glitter, and sparkle, and shine 











EMMY STRATTON. 
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on the crystals round Emmy’s little mirror—on 
the gold of Emmy’s bright hair. 

Emmy herself was charmingly pretty. She was 
clever, quick, gay; and her ways were graceful 
and winning. 

Love and admiration were showered on her; at 
all times the little world she lived in admitted her 
its star; but latterly it seemed to wish to crown 
her with its respect, for Emmy had achieved its 
greatest triumph—she had engaged herself to the 
second son of a duke. He was brave and gene- 
rous, and could not in any position have failed to 
rise by his talents, which were considerable. He 
had loved Emmy almost since her childhood, when 
she had first shown him a little girl’s gentleness. 
Now he crowded her days with every pleasure he 
could think of—her father looking on, meanwhile, 
with approving, loving eyes—none thinking of the 
head that was to keep itself steady, and the heart 
that was to hold itself unspotted from the world, 
in the applause and clamour. Or, rather, only one 
—an old maid. We lift the curtain on her. 

Emmy and her aunt are sitting together— 
Emmy so joyous, her face sunny, her laugh light- 
hearted; her aunt quiet and still. 

“Shall I make him a very good wife, aunt? 
Give me your definition of what a good wife 
should be. Brave and honest, should she not?” 

“Like your mother. Yes.” 

“Oh, tell me about my mamma. I know so 
little from papa. Tell me all you know, please, 
aunt.” 

“There is very little to tell. Your mother and 
I, as girls, lived the quietest of lives in the 
country. A bluebell gathering, or a hunt after 
the lilies of the valley, was our greatest excite- 
ment. Your mother was very clever, and sketched 
and painted all the hills round us; but she had 
but little time for such amusement, for half the 
domestic work was done by her. She made the 
bread, and churned; and kept the garden bright, 
and the house fresh, and herself simple and un- 
conscious all the time. She was very dearly 
loved, and with cause; but she took all love as a 
citt—not a due, and returned it with interest, and 
just kept on at her work steadily and happily. 
Then Stratton, your father, came by—poor and 
friendless as he then was; and he stayed, first 
weeks, and then months among our blue hills; 
and at last he could not go away at all, unless he 
took Marion with him. And Marion was willing 
to go. She had none of our fears for the new, 
hard, rough life. She said she had never cared to 
have riches; and that if the life were hard, what 
must it have been alone for Stratton? And so 


she churned and spun for us for the last time, and 
exchanged the grey of her walking dress for the 
white of a bride’s attire, and took her vows in our 
village church, and walked away from it with her 











arm in her husband’s, and a light rain falling, like 
our tears, at her departure, but a rainbow in the 
clouds, and the sun’s rays shining on her path. 
For years after this I did not see her. I heard 
your father was rising to position and wealth; 
and of her I heard always in the same strain— 
‘There was no one like Marion Stratton.’ Then I 
went to her for a long visit, and first saw you— 
a little, toddling, blue-eyed thing of scarcely five 
years. You can hardly think, Emmy, how near 
perfection I thought your mother to your father 
and you. I had known her only as a girl—steady, 
active, sweet-tempered ; I found her a woman, 
with not one of a woman’s graces wanting—a 
brave, unselfish, loving wife—a self-sac~ificing, 
true moiher. 

“Tneed not say in what honour your father 
held her; and you—‘ Mamma,’ you would say, 
‘are the angels like you? When the room is quiet 
at night, they seem to unfold their wings, and 
then the loveliest is always like you.’ But your 
mother would smile at the fancy or dream, and 
set it all down to a child’s love, which will see 
goodness in a mother. Now, Emmy, she lies in 
among those same hills which, as a child, she had 
so often climbed. And the words over her grave 
you know—‘ Her children rise up, and call her 
blessed; her husband also, and he praiseth her.’” 

Emmy sat silent after this—many thoughts 
given to the dear, dead mother—some few to the 
lonely-hearted teller of the story; for Emmy liked 
her much. 

It was late—twelve, nearly; but Emmy still sat 
on the balcony outside her window. Her aunt 
would have sent her to bed, or stayed up with 
her, but Emmy would allow neither. 

The hot, burning, accomplished day was venting 
itself in cool showers. Emmy herself, however, 
was under sheker, sitting with her hair uxbound. 

It was all very pretty, if there had been any cone 
to see. The fair, flushed, dreaming girl, with the 
clear blue eyes, and the loosened, golden hair; 
the balcony where jessamine and all white flowers 
were stealing towards her detaining hands; the 
white streak of cloud in the heavens—a train 
of little stars and a silver crescent moon— 
dropping straight rays on the summer fields, faint 
reflections on the summer brooks. Looking at it 
all, one must have thought such brilliancy be- 
longed of right to the ushering in of a golden 
dawn. 

But Emmy’s thoughts hovered round herself; 
she only woke from her dreaming when all the 
church clocks far and near echoed and repeated 
the hour. Then something in the sound, perhaps, 
brought back again the dear, dead mother to her 
mind. Far away. among the old blue hills, the 
little village clock,.too, was striking the hour. 
Perhaps the same silver rain was falling; certainly 
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there was the same look among the clouds that 
were over her. Oh, now, for but one communing 
with the so long dead! 

“Mother, do you know about Emmy? Has the 
little child you last kissed as a baby grown into a 
true woman? Mother, I would be like you!” cried 
little Emmy, in a passion of love, and sorrow, and 
remorse. “ How, with such steady aims, such un- 
selfishness, did you keep so unconscious?” Poor 
little Emmy, if weeping were of avail, there would 
not be that one grave among the blue hills. But 
morning rises on every night that is passed in tears. 

* E % 

Emmy was very happy in her new, brilliant lot; 
so her aunt could not fail to see when, as in the 
olden days, she went to stay with her on a visit. 
This old maid was a very old maid indeed now. 
She did not think there would be many more 
summers and winters for her to wait and mourn 
for her dead sister. 

When she died—Emmy knew this—she, too, 
was to be laid down to rest with Marion, in the 
quiet grave under the blue shadow of the old hills. 
It would be well, she thought, to wait the last 
waking of the tired souls into rest and love, near 
to the dear, unselfish sister of her girlish days. 

But she could not die and go to rejoin Marion, 
leaving gay, prosperous Emmy as she was; 
for Emmy’s misgivings as to her own want of 
humility had passed quickly; the good things 
of life were fast injuring her; and for those 
struggling upward Emmy cared nothing. One 
glaring instance of this weighed on the larger- 
hearted aunt. 

Emmy’s husband had an elder brother—a ne’er- 
do-well, of whom for years nothing had been 
heard. He had sold out of the army, taking with 
him his commission-money, and leaving an over- 
whelming amount of debts. His father had paid 
them, but had crossed out his name from the list 
of his sons, and had vowed he should never again 
set foot on his threshold. Now the wanderer had 
returned—penitent, broken in purse, in spirits, 
and in health; but the father had kept his vow, 
and his children had followed the example, lest 
they, too, might find themselves suddenly un- 
provided for. 

Emmy’s husband only had been undecided. He 
had put it to Emmy—* Should they do anything? 
he felt rather sorry for the poor fellow.” 

But Emmy had collected too much worldly 
wisdom even to think of it, and quickly hushed 
his misgivings and sorrow to sleep. 

I suppose, in her heart, Emmy really did value 
her husband’s love beyond all her fine possessions 
—beyond anything in the world. Would he not 
have held her dearer had he not found her 
unwilling to follow him in an act of generosity 
where he was ready. 








The old duke died suddenly, and it was found, 
despite hard words, that just before his death, he 
had caused the altered will to be burnt; so that; 
leaving none, the eldest son was sole inheritor. 

Emmy’s husband was perfectly astounded at 
the effect the news produced on her. 

“After all, Emmy,” he said, “we shall be far 
removed from absolute poverty. This is simply a 
question of living in a smaller house, and of keep- 
ing fewer servants.” 

But Emmy sat and sobbed in her chair. 

“To think it all goes to your brother!” 
“ Oh, here he is.” 

Yes, there he was, with the pleasant, easy man- 
ners of old, just glancing, as he entered at Emmy’s 
tears. 

“This is a queer turn-out,” he said, addressing 
his brother. “To think, after all these years’ 
roughing, that I should be required to keep things 
up in this style;” and he looked around him. 
“ With the best intentions in the world, I couldn’t 
possibly do it, my good fellow. I am here to pro- 
pose to you what I shall shortly propose to the 
others—that we all share and share alike. No, 
don’t answer me; hear me. In the olden days 
have I not proved that I cannot hold wealth?” 

Emmy’s husband fought all this for a while, 
but the “ne’er-do-well” was determined to do well 
this time, and came off eventually as victor. 

“Good-bye, little madam,” he said, as he took 
Emmy's hand; “I think you have been looking 
very black at me of late. Have you forgiven me 
now ?” 

But Emmy was past answering. An impulse 
such as she had known in her girlish days was 
sweeping over her. It was with Emmy- now as 
on the eve of her marriage, when she had thought 
so much of her mother—the very depths of her 
heart were stirred. She could not even bear her 
husband’s tender raillery, when he joked her a 
little, after his brother’s departure, on her un- 
shaken wealth. 

“Oh, don’t—don’t!” she cried. “Oh, mamma, 
you would not have been so! Oh, let us be poor 
—let us be poor; and let me try again!” 

“No, dear,” he said softly, “you would be no 
better poor. There have been lowly queens, just 
as there have been gentle, unconscious girls, in all 
stations and in all ages. And, Emmy, the greatest 
Example of all teaches us, I think, the lesson you 
would learn.” 

“Yes,” said Emmy; “and will help me to learn 
it—‘ He giveth grace unto the lowly.’ ” 

The old maid coming in now caught the words; 
and she knew, by Emmy’s gentler life after this, 
that she had at last learned the lesson; and she 
died with her heart at rest. 

They laid her with Marion Stratton, under the 
shadow of the old blue hills. 


she said. 








